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REFERENCE SERVICES TO UNIONS 





Ry Maude Godfrey* 


Do librarians have a realistic idea of what labor needs in the way of library 
services? In hope of finding answers to this question the writer made a brief search 
for statements by labor leaders using public libraries and by librarians engaged in 
work with labor groups. The literature of library service to organized labor is 
meager in comparison with that dealing with service to other groups and the subject 
scarcely appears at all until about 1926. On the other hand, there is an extensive 
literature of library service to business. This service has been highly developed 
in such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, and Newark. Despite the stated ideal of ser- 
vice to the whole community with complete impartiality, libraries do not appear to 
have made active approaches to labor groups in proportion to their representation in 
the community. While librarians have been bewailing the indifference of two thirds 
of the population they have made few attempts to reach organized labor. That labor's 
failure to use public library resources is due partly to neglect is brought out by 
Ida Goshkin's report of her experience after attending a state CIO conference in 
Ohio: “For several months after this convention we received letters from delegates 
asking where they could get the books on our booklist, The Worker Reads. They seemed 
completely unaware of the public library in their own community."*°% 





The earlier articles in the literature are amusing from today's vantage point. 
Implicit in them is the assumption that such service is in the nature of missionary 
work with the benighted. In its approach to labor groups the library appears to 
have thought of itself as a kind of intellectual Lady Bountiful with classics and 
improving pamphlets in her basket instead of soups and jellies. Eduard C. Lindeman's 
little book, Workers' Education and Public Libraries, expresses this attitude through- 
out. A briefer example in the same year is the gratification of the librarian serv- 
ing Pullman Company employees, over "...the not unusual request for such books as 
Plato's Dialogues, Longfellow's translation of the Divine Comedy, Gibbon's Rome, 
Browning's Poems or Darwin's Origin of Species..."°5 The reported approach of the 
Milwaukee Public Library at this time appears to have been unique: "The library 
requested and was granted credentials to attend local union meetings to talk to the 
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University. She has summarized here the fragmentary literature on library work 
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membership about services which the library could offer them, including establishment 
of special library collections at union headquarters."5°5 Milwaukee continued to 
stand pretty much alone, apparently, in this matter until joined by Portland, Oregon 
in the later 1930's when "a special program of reference service for labor unions 
was carried on by the Library Association of Portland with emphasis on training union 


officers and business agents in the use of library materials particularly valuable 
to them,"57 


By 1938 awareness of the realities of labor's position had become more common 
and was expressed by James E. Bryan: "This field has heretofore been neglected by 
many librarians as not worth the effort and money. It is my contention that the 
awakened interest in the trade unions is one of the most fertile opportunities for 
intensive library service that have appeared in the last few years. The chance for 
the library to use its resources for the benefit of the most dynamic force in 
American life today, a force which needs most urgently the services at the disposal 
of librarians, should not be overlooked."1° But it was a labor spokesman who, in 
the same year, first put labor's needs into concrete terms. David Kaplan, then 
research director of the International Association of Machinists, wrote to John 
Chancellor of the ALA that libraries should ",..make available to union committees 
information they can use in connection with wage and hour negotiations with employ- 
ers...public libraries should make available to workers' groups a technical special- 
ist who will help them dig out the information regarding profits, wages, production 
costs, etc. and other factors influencing their economic status in the particular 
plant in which they are employed."©8 John Chancellor sent copies of this request 
to 53 libraries, but only 33 were interested enough to reply at all and only 11 re- 
ported any experience with this kind of service, 
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ANALYSIS OF LABOR'S NEED 





In 1939 James E. Bryan offered librarians assistance in building a basic labor 
collection. He indicated the subject materials needed by labor groups and stated 
concisely the main issues involved in providing them: "There is a great interest in 
the training and education not only of leaders but also of the membership at large. 
The problems before them are divided roughly into two groups: 


(1) The place of the individual in his or her union, the union's position in a 
particular industry, and its policy in the field of national and local affairs in 
such matters as social security, housing, technological displacement, recreation, 
foreign affairs, and elections. 


(2) The everyday problems of getting a job, personal adjustment, maintaining a 
home, getting the best value for one's money, and keeping generally informed. 
.«-trade-unions and their members are a definite part of the library public and may 
reasonably expect to have their wants supplied. It occurs to the writer that to 
simply make available materials to satisfy those needs is not enough. If the library 
is active in the community and is looking for areas of development, the trade union 
and its people offer a fertile opportunity for adult education. In return, the union 
movement is in a position to give and has already given, considerable political sup- 
port to the public library."9 


The public library's failure to respond to the realities of its environment was 
pointed out hy a Cleveland librarian in 1940: "Many of us have long known the im- 
portance of the group in the community and how much can be done with groups. We 
have all visited churches to make contacts with groups associated with the church. 
We have gone to the schools to make contacts with P.T.A. groups and to women's clubs 
and other organizations. How many of us have ever thought of going to the local 
unions which, with the progress of labor organization, are to be found everywhere? 
During the past two years, I have had occasion to ask this question of 21 librarians 
representing 21 different libraries working with adults. Not even one of them had 
made the effort of going to any of the labor unions to make known to them the facil~ 
ities of the library and to invite them to use them,"50 


After 1940 awareness of the value to libraries of labor's support was indicated 
by the establishment of programs in several libraries, notably Boston fisa2) +7 
Newark (1944)®, Akron (1944)°*, and the New York Public Library (1944)*9, 


The requests for library service made by organized labor indicate that its needs 
are of two distinct kinds: (1) A general circulating library service on a group-work 
basis offered by means of deposit collections in union halls or at places of employ=- 
ment, This should be combined with such group educational and recreational services 
as book talks, tours of the library, displays at union meetings, collections or 
reading lists for workers' education classes, and articles and book reviews in union 
newspapers. (2) Reference service to union staff members by providing information 
and materials needed in negotiating with management, running the affairs of the union, 
and planning educational programs. Libraries have worked out a variety of methods 
for giving these two types of service. As one librarian summarized the situation: 
"In only one case, the New York Public Library, a full-time staff member is assigned 
to work with trade unions. In all other cases work with labour groups is either 
part of the work with groups (e.g., Boston, Milwaukee) or part of the assignment 
carried by a member of the Social Sciences Department (e.g., Newark, Cleveland). In 
Akron, the work is divided between the Group Services Department and the Business 
and Labour Service..."9 
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THREE LIBRARIES IN ACTION 





The writer has had opportunity to see in action only three libraries offering 
services to labor groups. Small as it is, the sample indicates that response tends, 
as With other groups, to correlate positively with the extent of the service offered 
and the intensiveness of the efforts made to establish contact with the unions. The 
New York Public Library has been fortunate in being able to place its labor service 
program in the hands of Mrs. Dorothy K, Oko whose intimate knowledge of the trade 
union movement and of both group work and reference techniques enables her to take 
charge of both services. An extensivé pool of books snd pamphlets, both in labor 
literature and general literature attractive to workers at various reading levels, 
has been developed. From this pool, supplemented when necessary by loans from the 
library's circulating system, thirteen deposit libraries are supplied to unions on 
a contract basis. Mrs. Oko has found that contacts made with trade union personnel 
through these deposit collections and through such other aotivities as labor exhibits 
in branch libraries, library exhibits at union meetings, and talks on library ser- 
vices have stimulated demand for reference service. The librarian has at her dis- 
posal the vast resources of the New York Public Library Reference Department. She 
has developed a quick-reference collection in the labor field as well as certain 
special tools of her own making such as an annotated subject catalog which includes 
both reference works and materials for the deposit libraries. Frequency of requests 
for service indicates that contact with labor groups in the city has been made very 
effectively and that they are actively making use of the service provided. However, 


pressure of work has not permitted the keeping of detailed statistical records of 
reference service. 


The Newark Public Library Service to Trade Unions is set up as part of the 
Social Science Division which gives both reference and lending services, A working 
collection of books and periodicals in the labor field, called the Labor in America 
Collection, has been selected from the Library shelves and an information file of 
pamphlets and other materials is alsé maintained. This Library prefers not to send 
out deposit collections except in response to specific requests as it feels that 
their usefulness depends upon a union or plant staff with sufiicient enthusiasm to 
take responsibility for servicing them. It also feels that its work is most success-~ 
ful when the library staff can deal direatly with the people. Telephone reference 
service is encouraged, It is estimated that requests from labor groups account for 
approximately ten percent of the total work of the Social Science Division. A fea=- 
ture of the Newark Service to Trade Unions is the publication of an attractive, bi- 
monthly leaflet, Llebor in Print, which reviews recent books and pamphlets in the 
labor field and gives news of the activities and services of the department. 











The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore has no formal labor service program. 
However, the usiness and Economics Department has inaluded labor groups among those 
with which its services have been publicized. The librarian has attended union 
meetings and made personal contact with leaders of the two strongest unions in the 
city. Booklists have been supplied to labor summer schools. The collection of the 
department includes trade union periodicals, standard reference tools, indexes and 
services in the labor field, and general labor literature with the exception of 
fictiof, biography, and law. It is estimated that three percent of the reference 
requests made in the Department come from known trade union leaders, 


A measure of the aocuracy of librarians’ ideas as to labor's needs for reference 
service might be obtained by comparing the statements of librarians with those of 
labor leaders and considering both in relation to questions actually asked in refer- 
ence departments serving labor groups. 
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STATEMENTS BY UNION LEADERS 








Statements by trade union leaders have not been frequent, probably because, as 
Bill Kemsley, education director of the Michigan CIO told the Reference Section of 
the Michigan Library Association: "...very few union leaders, and for that matter, 
few union education directors fully realize the services that are available from 
their public library. Nor do many of them know that they have friends in the library 
who are interested in their problems and anxious to be of service to them, "19 It 
appears that labor's first need is for librarians who are interested in their prob= 
lems. Solon De Leon, speaking as a member of the Research Department of the National 
Maritime Union, CIO urged libraries to develop one or more members of the staff to 
specialize in economic and trade union material and be prepared to handle inquiries 
in person or by telephone."11 


Dealing with the matter of materials De Leon expressed the labor research 
worker's viewpoint in asking libraries to purchase more titles dealing with labor 
problems from the worker's and unions' viewpoint; biographical and historical works 
on the labor movement, industrial, economic and political studies; and to subscribe 
to more labor papers and magazines, 11 Alex Brackenridge, as business agent of the 
carpenters' local no 105, AFL, placed important considerations before librarians when 
he stated: "The trade union movement is interested in legislative issues. Service 
should be provided to let them know what is available and accessible, it will bring 
increased support to libraries."7 Examples of the needs of union education workers 
were given hy Kemsley: "Perhaps the union would like to take a survey of their 
membership on some important topic or phase of union activity, or perhaps they need 
certain statistics in order to know how best to approach a vital problem. They 
probably have little idea just how to go about collecting this information. Your 


reference department might be able to furnish invaluable assistance and advice in 
these matters." 


A few years ago FE. T. Kehrer of the Ladies' Garment Workers' Union stated: 
",..thirty-three students of the ILGWU Training Institute completed three months of 
supervised field work with local unions in many parts of the country. Before leaving 
New York they were instructed to utilize libraries in the communities where they 
worked to (1) gather information about the garment industry and on organized lebor, 
and (2) to find background materials which would aid them in better understanding 
whet made their particular community tick, "15 


STATEMENTS BY LIBRARIANS 





Reports by librarians of demands made upon their resources are in accordance 
with the needs expressed above. Reporting on the materials used by trade unionists, 
a Portland librarian, said: "Many of the men have come to the library to learn how 
to read financial statements and balance sheets, and to find out first hand the val- 
uable statistical series published by U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Commerce 
Department, Federal Reserve Board, etc. Prices of various commodities, sales trends, 
employment and payroll trends, business cycle barometers, tracing of bills affecting 
labor, war labor board and national labor board decisions, net earnings, dividends, 
and surplus of corporations are samples of the information furnished, and of the 
subjects in which many of the officers have asked guidance in doing their own work,"57 


Otto Pragan described the materials used by officers of local unions and local 
representatives of national unions at Akron Public Library as: "Cost of living 
indices, job classifications, workmen's compensation problems, legal decisions, 
grievance procedures, wage rates, histories and financial reports of corporations, 
pension plans, unemployment insurance, health plans, wage clauses, how to edit a 
local paper, how to train new local officers...Cost-of=living indices or retail 
prices over a number of years are not only used by research departments and by inter- 
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national representatives for collective bargaining but also by publicity departments 
for writing a radio script and by editors for preparing a feature story, and the same 


types of statistics are also requested by professional employees and unorganized 
workers, "52 


The librarian in charge of work with labor groups in the Boston Public Library 
similarly reported: "Requests for information and research topics of unionists delve 
into the expected fields of wages, hours, collective bargaining, the history of 
unions, and into health, family relationships, social services, international affairs, 
and local government. The purpose of their study varies from the basic use for union 
contracts, arbitration grievances and pensions, to the preparation of radio talks, 
panel discussions, of resource materials for a leaflet to be published by a union. 
Recently, a union educational director sought information on economic factors in the 
men's clothing industry for a forthcoming pamphlet. This brochure will explain to 
the mill worker the economic peculiarities of his industry in order that he may have 
an insight into the problems facing the factory owner."55 


The general experience of librarians in this field was summarized by Dorothy 
Bendix thus: "There is another way in which public libraries can be of real service 
to labor groups, helping to provide economic and statistical information which union 
officers need to carry out their daily work, i.e., negotiating agreements, settling 
grievances, submitting disputes to arbitration, etc. The information needed covers 
a wide range of subjects: cost of living indices, job classification, workmen's 
compensation problems, legal decisions affecting labor, wage rates, histories and 
financial reports of corporations, health and pension plans, eto."5 


REFERENCE QUESTIONS ASKED 





Although records in the libraries visited are not kept in such a way as to guar- 
antee that any given question was asked by a trade union member they do indicate that 
materials in which trade unionists say they are interested and in which librarians 


have believed them to be interested are actually called for in libraries dealing with 
labor groups. 


New York Public Library: Range of prices of women's street clothes, 1898; data 
on clothing manufacture in Canada; pension plans in the USAs name of the trial ex- 
aminer in an NLRB cases statistics on voters in a given election; landscaping books 
for a cooperative housing project; list of books on South America for a union direo- 
tor about to travel theres wages, prices, and social security plans in Canada; advice 
on locating news items relating to the garment industry prior to 1920; list of recom- 
mended reference books for a union offices information on how to organize an office 
information file; material for a one-day institute on "World Government"; display of 
books and pamphlets for a meeting; material for a workshop on industrial relations; 
the relation of local unions to internationals; bibliography on the use of spies in 
industry; pictures and stories for an article; bibliography on the German labor move- 
ment; bibliography on work with retired persons; help with material for a Spanish-= 
speaking group. 





Newark Public Library: Information on the use of injunctions under the Taft- 
Hartley Aot; wage payment plans; organization of white collar workers; age levels of 
workers in local industriess union dues scales in effect in recent years; incorpora= 
tion of a labor union; how to write a constitution for an AFL locals; relationships 
between union members and their leaders; list of plays that are socially significant 
and suitable for presentation by labor unions; organizing and conducting business 
meetings; membership of the American Federation of Musicians; biographical informa~ 
tion on certain labor leaders, 














Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore: Cost of living information over a period 
of years; employment and wage levels in Baltimore; texts of certain labor laws; basic 
pension plans; prices of various commodities over a period; a definitive list of the 
holdings of the library in history of labor unions in the United States; popular 
material on the Taft-Hartley Act for a non-technical speech by the education director 
of a unions the conduct of a meeting, 





Library service to trade unions has reached the stage where it is a recognized 
sphere of library activity and it should become a much more common activity in the 
future. As Otto Pragan intimated, the library which places its service to labor 
groups on a par with its services to other groups is coming closer to the public 
library ideal of impartial service to the whole community: "In supplying facts and 
sources of research both to management and to labor, the public library provides an 
important clearing-house for greater understanding of the economic problems in the 
modern industrial community and, therefore, makes an important contribution to better 
industrial relations, As with all human relations, good labor-management relations 
can be built effectively only upon the invincible power of facts, research, and 
knowledge."5® It is probable that thorough statistical studies at this point could 
be very helpful in guiding future development. If librarians in this work could find 
it possible to cooperate in keeping exact records of the use made of their services 
and resources by trade unionists over a period sufficient to provide material for 
comparative analytical studies, some of the present confusion regarding the proper 
place of labor service departments in the library organization might be resolved. 
Such studies should also provide reliable information upon which to base acquisitions, 
publicity and expansion policies, and give invaluable assistance to libraries that 
Wish to expand their services to labor unions. 
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NEWS FROM LIBRARIES 





Omaho Public Library 





When the Nebraska Industrial Union Council, CIO, held its annual convention in 
Omaha, September 11-12, the Public Library was invited to participate. 


We prepared a leaflet desoribing our services to labor groups and listing a few 
recent books. This folder was inserted in a kit given to each delegate who regis- 
tered. An exhibit of library materials was placed where persons entering the meeting 
rooms could not avoid seeing it. Several delegates expressed surprise at the variety 
of subject matter and format. We had included books, pamphlets, and government docu- 
ments on numerous topics in which the CIO is interested. Human relations, social 
welfare, economic questions, international problems, politics, leadership training, 
as well as union administration, organization, and history were represented. We 
also displayed a few phonograph records. 


The Group Service Librarian spent one whole day at the Convention. She was on 
the program of a general session for a five-minute talk on library services. She 
met, also, with the Education Committee. The remaining time she spent auditing 
meetings or chatting informally with delegates. On the second day, a member of the 
Business and Industrial Department staff manned the exhibit. He was thus able to 
make personal contacts and interpret the materials in his department. 


This kind of project serves a dual purpose. It enables the Library to become 
more aware of the needs of Labor, and it brings to union leaders the recognition 
that the Library desires to fill those needs wherever possible. 


- Sylvia Cline, 
Group Service Librarian 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 





Late in January 1953, the Director of Adult Education in the public schools 
asked permission to use the auditorium of the Patterson Park Branch of the public 
library for a course entitled "The History of Labor," to be sponsored by the CIO, 
the AFL and the public schools, The Patterson Park Branch is in the eastern section 
of the city where many industrial workers live, and it was thought that this loca- 
tion would be convenient for those who might be interested in the course. Classes 
were scheduled from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. once a week for ten weeks and were attended 
by men and women from the stevedores', typographers', mail clerks', industrial and 
transportation unions, Attendance ranged from fourteen to twenty-five. 


A list of reading materials was compiled by the leader and these materials were 
placed where they would be accessible to the instructor and the class at all times. 
Pamphlets and periodicals were exhibited as well as books. . The room was arranged 
as informally as possible and smoking was permitted during class. A large black- 
board was provided for the instructor and the library staff was briefed on giving 
every aid and courtesy to the class. 


At the first and second sessions the branch librarian explained the borrowing 
procedure for books and pamphlets. During breaks in the class she issued books and 
registered new borrowers. As often as possible she stayed for the class sessions. 


Because of the good response, a second course, "Labor and the Community," was 
offered for ten weeks beginning early in April. Twenty enrolled for this course 
and received certificates at its conclusion, though not all attended every session. 
The average attendance was smaller than for the first course. Again a reading list 
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was prepared and books exhibited. For this course a wide variety of material was 
used including such titles as Lynd's Middletown, Veblen's Theory of the Leisure 
Class, Powdermaker's Probing our Prejudices, and Handlin's The Uprooted. 











During the summer a regional institute on labor was held for one week by the 
CIO in New Windsor, Maryland. The Maryland Division of Library Extension was asked 
to send books for this institute and asked the help of the Pratt Library. A book 
exhibit was sent and a member of either the Fratt or the Division staff was in 
attendance every day to prepare exhibits, attend meetings, give information about 
books, and offer pointers on rapid reading. A few of the men who attended the 
classes at the branch attended the summer institute. 


Because these courses were successful, it is planned to hold similar courses in 
neighboring Maryland counties. A course on labor will also be offered for merit 
increases for teachers in the public schools. The leaders of the unions hope that 


in the near future the AFL, and the CIO can arrange a workshop at the University of 
Maryland, 


- Mrs. Mary A. Becker, Librarian, 
Patterson Park Branch 


The Business and Economics Department at the Central Library performs three 
important functions in relation to unions: (1) specialized reference work; (2) build- 
ing up strong collections relating to all the important labor subjects, such as his- 
tory, labor law and legislation, industrial relations, collective bargaining, etc.3 
and (3) working with various unions and locals in such ways as providing exhibits 


and book collections, preparing booklists, giving talks, and attending labor summer 
schools. 


During the past three years the Business and Economics Department has worked 
directly with several locals of the UAV (CIO) and the United Steelworkers as well as 
with officials of the Maryland Industrial Union Council, C10. Talks were given be- 
fore the Council explaining the services the Pratt Library is ready to give to labor 
organizations and labor officials. Exhibits were set up at the Maryland-Virginia 


CIO Summer School in 1951 and 1953, and members of the library staff attended class 
sessions. 


Through suggestions for purchases and book loans the library assisted the UAW 
(CIO) Local 738 in setting up a permanent hook collection. Booklists have been pre=- 
pared and distributed and a special booklist was prepared for the Maryland Action 
Guild in 1951 for its labor relations classes. Films in the field of labor and labor 
relations are purchased by the Films Department, and union leaders are asked to attend 
previews of films which the library is considering for purchase. 


- Edward H. Fenner, Head, 
Business and Economics Department, 
Central Library 


Mississippi Library Commission 





Mississippi Library Commission has received one of the Adult Education Board 
grants (Ford Foundation) in the amount of $6,250, to conduct an exploration study to 
determine the best methods to use in establishing service in industrial plants. 
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Kansas City (Missouri) Public Library 





The September issue of Steel Labor (United Steelworkers of America, CIO) 
carries a two-page spread entitled "Kansas City's Public Library Comes to the Steel-= 
workers." It is a story, with pictures, of bookmobile service to Local 13 at 
Sheffield Steel Corporation which began in October 1952. Some 400 workers, it is 
estimated, have borrowed more than 1,200 books in the first nine months' operation. 
Both the union and the company have been enthusiastic about the program which en- 
ables workers in the plant to pick up books on their way home from work. Included 
in the general collection are about 300 titles of special interest to labor, selected 
in consultation with the union, 





The service to the Sheffield plant was developed in cooperation with Harry C. 
Clark, attorney for the union, and Richard B. Sealock, librarian of the Kansas City 
Public Library. Orville I. Sexton is bookmobile librarian. 


Lymn (Massachusetts) Public Library 





Mrs. Henry J. Boudreau, Readers' Adviser of the Lynn Public Library, has 
recently issued an annotated book list on labor-management relations which has been 
widely used by labor and employer groups in Lynn, 


The Lynn Public Library has among its registered borrowers a large number of 
workers who live outside the city. While working in Lynn these people are entitled 
to all of the services and privileges of the Library. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE MEETING 





The Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups met in Chicago, February 
4, with Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko-presiding. The Committee decided not to request af-= 
filiation with the ALA Adult Education Board at the present time. It was decided to 
enlarge the membership of the Joint Committee so that an adequate representation 
would be had at any future conference, and to provide additional persons to share in 
the work of the Committee. The ALA Executive Secretary informed Mrs. Oko that such 
action was permissible. It was decided to recommend to the President of ALA that 4 
additional library members, 2 additional labor members, and 1 workers’ education 
representative at large be appointed. Names were suggested. 


Plans were made to cooperate with the ALA Division of Public Libraries in the 
presentation of a series of progressive workshop sessions at the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence. These five sessions were tentatively designated as (1) how to establish con= 
tacts with unions, (2) service through existing library departments, (3) library 
resources in labor, (4) films, and (5) reference materials in business and industry. 
The last two sessions were to be planned with other adult education groups. 


The Committee decided to continue with plans for a Handbook on Library Service 
to Labor, but on a different basis than originally planned. The new handbook would 
be a brief “how to do it" presentation rather than a series of lengthy articles. 


The Chairman was asked to prepare an outline for other members of the Committee to 
examine. 


It was decided that the Committee's newsletter would, henceforth, be issued 
four rather than five times a year (spring, summer, fall, and winter). The savings 
made by eliminating the fifth issue would be used to expand the mailing list. Sug- 
gestions were made by the Committee for future issues. 


The Committee decided not to prepare a questionnaire on public library services 
to labor at the present time. The Chairman reported on conversations and corres- 
pondence with the American Book Publishers Council with regard to a possible project 
to promote reading among laboring people. A suggestion that "spot" radio announce= 
ments aimed at bringing labor and libraries together was approved, but any action 
was postponed pending the enlargement of the Committee. 





